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Military Code Retains 
Civil Trials for COs 


We have received a number of in- 
quiries recently about whether consci- 
entious objectors who get I-A or I-A-O 
and who refuse to be inducted into the 
armed forces, would be subject to court 
martial under the new Uniform Code 
of Military Justice. The answer is 
that there appears to be no danger of 
that. The present Articles of War make 
subject to court martial “all volunteers, 
from the dates of their muster or accept- 
ance into the military service of the 
U. S.; and all other persons lawfully 
called, drafted, or ordered into, or to duty 
for training in, the said service, from the 
dates they are required by the terms of 
call, draft, or order to obey the same.” 
The Supreme Court in the case of Bill- 
ings V. Truesdell said that these words 
did not apply to people who were in- 
ducted by the Selective Service System, 
because the Selective Service Act only 


(Continued on page 2) 


Gray and Skaggs Get Army Discharges 


One day last October S. W. Chambers, 
General Secretary of the United Pente- 
costal Church in St. Louis phoned N.S.B. 
long distance about a member of his 
church who had been classified I-A and 
had permitted the 10 days appeal time 
to pass. 


The member was Jesse Eugene Gray, 
an evangelist and a conscientious objec- 
tor. 


Jesse made the mistake, however, of 
applying only for a IV-D (ministerial 
deferment) because he thought a IV-D 
would make it unnecessary for him to 
go through the red-tape involved in get- 
ting a IV-E. The local board had made 
the mistake of thinking that a minister 
has to be ordained in order to obtain a 
IV-D. 

After receiving the I-A Jesse filed his 
claim for IV-E. The board tried to per- 


suade him to withdraw his claim. Jes- 
sie was only a few days from induction 





Humphrey Asks Ending to CO Prosecutions 


In a letter to Attorney General Tom Clark, Sen. Hubert H. Humph- 
rey (Minn.) suggested centralized handling of CO prosecutions as a 
means of getting fairer treatment for COs charged with violating the 


draft. 


Under the present practice U. S. At- 
torneys exercise the quasi-judicial power 
of deciding which cases shall be prose- 
cuted as described in the article on “CO 
Prosecutions” appearing in the April 
REPORTER. 

Humphrey, formerly mayor of Min- 
neapolis, won his Senate seat in the last 
election. It was he who fought for the 
civil rights program in the Democratic 
platform at the Philadelphia convention. 

With the permission of the Senator 
his letter to the Attorney General is 
printed in the ReporTeR. Readers may 
wish to write to Senator Humphrey, Sen- 
ate Office Building, Washington, D. C., 
and thank him for his interest on be- 
half of religious liberty. 


April 19, 1949 
The Honorable Tom C. Clark, 
The Attorney General, 
Department of Justice, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. Clark: 


I write to bring to your attention a 
number of inquiries and concerns which 
have been brought to my attention by 
many church leaders and religious or- 
ganizations as well as by the American 
Civil Liberties Union. It concerns the 
prosecutions brought by your office 
against violators of the Selective Serv- 
ice Act of 1948 whose religious and con- 
science scruples prevent them from reg- 
istering under the terms of the Act. 

I am confident that this is a problem 
which is now engaging your thoughts 





in view of your interest in civil liber- 
ties and in affording a maximum amount 
of religious liberty. I fully appreciate 
that this problem is not a simple one, 
and whatever decision is made by your 
office is one which can be subject to cri- 
ticism. It is my profound feeling, how- 
ever, that our government should do 
whatever it can to protect the conscien- 
tious objector and not stigmatize him 
with the same treatment given ordinary 
criminals. Much as the violation of the 
law may be distasteful to us, the moti- 
vations behind the law’s violation by 
these very earnest young men is such 
that I know we cannot help but respect 
and admire them as well as appreciate 
that they have a great deal socially con- 
structive to contribute to our society as 
civilians. 

It might well be desirable, therefore, 
for cases dealing with conscientious ob- 
jectors to be handled in a more cen- 
tralized manner from Washington, 
rather than permit this matter to be 
left to the discretion of individual United 
States Attorneys throughout the coun- 
try without a central policy. I am con- 
fident that their cases would receive a 
more mature and careful consideration 
here where the Department could call on 
religious leaders for occasional guid- 
ance with reference to individual cases. 

I know you will give this your care- 
ful and serious consideration. 


Sincerely yours, 
Husert H. HUMPHREY. 


when he received the I-A, and while the 
C.O. claim the appeal time passed. 

It was at this point that N.S.B. was 
called. 

Jesse was allowed to take a late ap- 
peal to his appeal board The board 
had tried to get him to withdraw his 
C.0. Form. This he says he refused 
to do but his claim was never forwarded 
to Missouri state headquarters with the 
rest of his file. Consequently he received 
no IV-E from the appeal board nor did 
he get the Department of Justice hear- 
ing which is guaranteed him by Section 
6 (j) of the Selective Service Act. 

In February S. W. Chambers phoned 
again to report that Jesse Gray was in 
the army. 

Jesse Gray might have obtained a 
writ of habeas corpus to test the validity 
of his induction but because of the ex- 
pense involved and because he was in 
Camp Chaffee, in a remote part of Ark- 
ansas where help is not available, he 
proceeded by the slower method of re- 
questing an army discharge. This nec- 
essarily delayed him from returning 
to work “in the vineyards of the Lord,” 
as .the evangelical groups call their 
field; but while he was in the army he 
did not participate in rifle range with 
everyone else in his company. There 
was considerable spiritual and mental 
strain involved in waiting; however, 
there was “an ever present help.” 

At this point N.S.B. received a letter 
from another man in Camp Chaffee, 
James E. Skaggs. Although he was not 
a member of the Pentecostal Church, he 
was of that persuasion. 


James Skaggs had filled in Series XIV 
of his Classification Questionnaire re- 
questing the C.0. Form and had never 
received it. He, too, had been inducted. 
Like Jesse Gray, he came from Missouri, 
and both came from the district around 
New Madrid, which General Hershey 
remembered for its prominence in the 
Civil War. Evidently the board mem- 
bers still follow the Civil War Draft 
procedure. James Skaggs also applied 
for discharge. 

The requests of these men for dis- 
charge were forwarded by the Disposi- 
tion Board of their local unit to the 
Commanding Officer. James Skaggs re- 
ceived his within a little more than a 
month of his first letter to N.S.B. 
Jesse Gray’s release took a little longer; 
and before he received it, his company 
finished basic and was shipped to an- 
other camp. Jesse was transferred, 
therefore, to another company so that 
ve would not have to leave Camp Chaf- 
ee. 

Jesse’s discharge came through six 
months after Rev. Chambers’ first phone 
call, and four months after his induc- 
tion. The prayers of Jesse Gray were 
answered, and the Lord Jesus Christ had 
lead in determination of the matter. 
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CODE (from page 1) 


provides for enforcement by civil courts, 
and refusal to be inducted is an offense 
under that Act. 


Will the new Uniform Code of Mili- 
tary Justice change this relationship be- 
tween the Selective Service Act and the 
old Articles of War? The new Uniform 
Code re-enacts the above quoted section 
almost exactly except that it omits the 
words “draft” and “drafted”, and in- 
serts the words “and inductees” after 
“volunteers”. The House report states 
that the purpose of this insertion of 
the words inductees is “to make the 
paragraph consistent with section 12 
of public law 759 the Selective Service 
Act of 1948”. 


Therefore it would appear that the slight 
alteration that has been made in the old 
Articles of War incorporates the Selective 
Service provision protecting conscientious 
objectors from court martial into the Uni- 
form Code of Military Justice, and that now 
even if the Selective Service Act were re- 
pealed the objector would be protected 
from court martial by the Uniform Code of 
Military Justice itself. Section 12 of the 
Selective Service Act is the section that 
says that no one shall be tried by court 
martial unless he has been actually in- 
ducted. 


The House hearings indicate a per- 
sistent interest by everyone in seeing 
the present state of affairs preserved 
so that the person who refuses to be in- 
ducted will be tried only by a civil court 
and not by military courts. It would 
seem therefore that there is no cause 
for alarm in the new bill. 


Civilian Review of Court Martial— 
Samaritan to 1-A-Os, or Levite? 


As a matter of fact the main pur- 
pose of the new bill has been to sep- 
arate army court martial procedure 
from “command influences”, or from in- 
fluence of the administrative part of 
the army machinery which is concerned 
with prosecuting the war, and the main 
way in which this has been accomplished 
has been by introducing new elements 
of civilian control into the court martial 
proceedings. Therefore the genera! pat- 
tern of the Act is away from increas- 
ing court martial jurisdiction. 

The Act provides for an appellate 
court of civilians who will review court 
martial cases. This may help some- 


what to solve the difficulties that I-A- 
O’s have had in the army. For instance 
if a I-A-O were ordered by his superior 
officer to bear a weapon and he refused 
to do it, he would be prosecuted for re- 
fusing to obey his superior officer, and 


Veterans Classified IV-E May Keep G. |. Insurance 


Will veterans who ask for IV-E under 
the new draft lose their insurance under 
the National Life Insurance Act? Sev- 
eral inquiries have arisen because of the 
wording of Section 612 of that Act: 


“Any person guilty of mutiny, trea- 
son, spying, or desertion, or who, 
cause of conscientious objections, refuses 
to perform service in the land or naval 
forces of the United States or refuses 
to wear the uniform of such force, for- 
feits all rights to insurance under this 
part.” Some veterans have feared that 
they would lose their insurance if they 
took a IV-E classification under the 
present draft. 


This section probably does not apply 
to veterans under World War II who 
become conscientious objectors. Con- 
scientious objection here is listed as one 
of a number of crimes for which a man 
might be court martialed in the army. 
In other words, if a man is inducted 
into the army and, having been in the 
army, refuses to perform service or to 
wear the uniform and is, for that rea- 
son court-martialed then he forfeits his 
right to insurance. The reason is that a 
soldier’s insurance premium is usually 
paid out of his army income; when he 
is court martialed that income ceases, 
the insurance premiums stop and the in- 
surance is forfeited. 


Refusal After I-A Induction 
Clearest Case of Forfeiture 


In other words, that clause has no ap- 
plication whatsoever to the classification of 
men as conscientious objectors by a civilian 
draft board or to the case of men who were 
never inducted into the army or are out of 
it when they assert their CO claim. A 
simple reading of the section will confirm 
this view; the words, MUTINY, TREASON, 
SPYING, and DESERTION, all refer to 
crimes for which a man might be court- 
martialed in the army, and it is therefore 
quite plausible to suppose that conscien- 
tious objection was added as one of such 
a list of crimes. 


Furthermore, a man who accepts a 
IV-E from his local board doesn’t come 





his I-A-O status would be no defense, 
according to the way the decisions went 
during the war. The Selective Service 
Act would however, seem to be violated 
by refusing to allow the man such a 
defense, and the civilian appellate board 
might do something to correct the sit- 
uation. 


However, it would be desirable to get 
into the Uniform Code a statement that 
exemption from combatant training and 
service be a defense to all crimes whenever 
the defendant acted from religious scruples. 
This would help to settle the matter before 
it has to go through the court martial 
channels, N.S.B. feels that this aspect of the 
bill, mainly a concern of 1-A-O’s and 1-A-O 
groups like Seventh Day Adventists and 
United Pentecostals is more urgent than im- 
proving the English of other parts of the 
Code which have already been favorably 
construed to the conscientious objector. 


within the wording of the section be- 
cause the section says that he must 
refuse to perform service in the land 
or naval forces, and the man who ac- 
cepts a IV-E from his draft board 
hasn’t refused anything because it isn’t 
clear that he would have been inducted 
or would have been called to service. If 
a man is classified in IV-E by his local 
board it would be very difficult for the 
government to show just when the ex- 
act moment came when he refused serv- 
ice, since the government would have 
difficulty showing the exact moment at 
which he might have been called if he 
had not been put in IV-E. This would 
lead to all kinds of difficulties if the 
date of the man’s death came someplace 
about a time when he might have been 
called had he not been put in IV-E. 
All of this difficulty of determining 
when the date of refusal would come if 
it applies to men in IV-E is further rea- 
son for supposing that it applies to men 
who are actually inducted and who, by 
reason of conscientious objections, will 
not perform service or wear a uniform 
and who are court-martialed when in the 
army for that fact. If the man does 
not assert conscientious objection as a 
defense in a court martial, then there 
would probably be no forfeiture. In 
other words, a man can even assert his 
conscientious objections while he is in 
the army or navy; if they are recognized 
in an amicable fashion by the superior 
officers and are never the root of an act 
leading to court-martial proceedings, 
then the forefiture clause would prob- 
ably not apply. These are opinions 
called from several people in veteran’s 
insurance work. 


Therefore it would seem that veter- 
ans of World War II can safely ask for 
a IV-E classification. If any modifica- 
tion of this statement becomes neces- 
sary in the future it will be reported 
in these columns. 





What Would You Do? 


A conscientious objector living in 
Louisiana files his Special Form for 
Conscientious Objectors (SSS Form 
No. 150). Before he is classified he 
goes away to school sending the board 
his new address in California. In 
California he receives a I-A classi- 
fication from the Louisiana board. 
The objector being unable to return 
to Louisiana for a hearing requests 
that the case be transferred to Cali- 
fornia. The local board refuses to do 
this, quoting Selective Service Regu- 
lation 613.12 (a), “The registrar shall 
inform the registrant that the local 
board which has jurisdiction over the 
place that he gives as his residence 
will always have jurisdiction over 
him.” What would you do? 


(Answer on page 4) 
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“FIELD MOUSE GOES TO WAR" 


By Wituiam E. Rostron, Jr., A.B., LL.B. (Harvard School of Law) 


At the National Congress of American 
Indians, which recently met in Phoenix, 
Arizona, a letter to President Truman 
was read by Chief Dan Katchongva. 
The letter was signed by a number of 
others including Chief Talahaftewa of 
Shungopovy, and Chief James Pongay- 
awyma of Hotevilla. These’ chiefs are 
all Hopi and the places from which 
they come are Hopi pueblos. 


The letter touched upon a number of 
subjects including Hopi land claims. 
Among the significant passages are the 
following: “Jt was given to the Hopi 
people the task to guard this land not 
by force of arms, not by killing, but by 
humble prayers, by obedience to our 
traditional «and religious instructions 
and by being faithful to our Great Spirit 
Masau’u. .. . Our tradition and religious 
training forbid us to harm, kill and mo- 
lest any one. We, therefore, objected to 
our boys being forced to be trained for 
war to become murderers and destroy- 
ers. It is you who should protect us. 
What nation who has taken up arms 
ever brought peace and happiness to his 
people?” 


The words “you who should protect 
us” probably refers to the paradox of 
the white man, who is supposed to be 
the guardian of the Indian, asking the 
Indian to protect his national State. 
These words, penned by a number of 
Hopi chiefs, clearly indicate the official 
place of the peace principle in the Hopi 
religion. 


Hopi Strive to Retain 


Religion of Peace 


The peace principle of the Hopi is 
part of a general culture which it is not 
our purpose to describe here, but need- 
less to say that culture offers the Hopi 
certain things that the general culture 
of modern life would not offer him. 
This being the case it is natural to ex- 
pect that Hopi culture has resisted the 
inroads of modern thinking. As a mat- 
ter of fact two writers on the culture 
of the Hopi say that they stand out 
today among all American Indians: in 
the United States proper as the tribe 
which has been the least affected in its 
basic culture by modern civilization. 
This statement gains significance when 
we consider that certain intelligence 
tests have been passed with higher av- 
erage scores by Hopi children than by 
children of any other Indian group or 
than by white children generally. (See 
the Hopi Way by Laura Thompson and 
Alice Joseph, pp. 33 and 100). Indeed 
these particular writers conclude that 
Hopi culture is “so rich and rewarding, 
so exciting and absorbing, that the out- 
side world offers no adequate substi- 
tute.’ 


The Department of the Interior has 
a small pamphlet entitled “Teach the 
Truth About Indians!” In the book 
were listed a group of Indian life read- 


ers, books to be used in teaching read- 
ing to Indian children in the elemen- 
tary grades. Only one listed under the 
pueblo series dealt with the Hopi. It 
was entitled Field Mouse Goes to War 
and it was described as “An amusing 
but accurate picture of Hopi ceremonial 
life. The Little Field Mouse, observ- 
ing all the proper ceremonial forms, ef- 
fectively disposes Monster Hawk, who 
was destroying the Hopi chickens.” 


U. S. Government Uses Ancient 


Rituals to Justify War 


Field Mouse Goes to War and another 
book entitled Little Hopi are put out 
by the Education Division of the U. S. 
Indian Service, Department of the In- 
terior. They are used as beginning read- 
ers for young Hopi going to school. The 
two books take their point of departure 
from certain features of Hopi life 
which are accurately described. 


At some time in the past the Hopi 
probably were not as pacifist as they 
are today. Although the word “Hopi” 
means “peaceful people” there are in 
their society certain tribal sections as- 
sociated with war—a God who was as- 
sociated with war and certain cere- 
monies in which the bow and arrow play 
some part. In some ceremonies the 
adults, dressed as departed ancestors 
called kachinas, distribute toys to the 
boys and girls, including bows and ar- 
rows. Indeed hunting was recently a 
prominent part of Hopi life although 
the economy has always been based 
largely on dry farming. Hunting sur- 
vives somewhat today in the rabbit 
hunt. 


But these ceremonies have lost any 
war significance to the Hopi and are 
merely a part of their ceremonial tra- 
ditions. It is the nature of a ceremony 
to be traditional; the very meaning of 
the word tradition is a long continued 
practice and indeed the ceremonies re- 
flect a previous warlike state. Whether 
the Hopi give to these parts of the 
ceremonies today another meaning I do 
not know. Hopi war dances had their 
origin in purification rites after battle, 
and so might not be considered inap- 
propriate for even pacifists, without any 
new interpretation. At any rate fea- 
tures of their life which might be as- 
sociated with war reside purely in for- 
mal ceremony and the very heart of 
Hopi philosophy, as their name reflects, 
is peace. 

The two elementary readers appointed 
by the Department of the Interior tell 
about these elements in the Hopi cere- 
mony and build around them stories de- 
voted almost entirely to killing, well 
calculated to inculcate a warlike philos- 
ophy into infant minds. Field Mouse 

oes to War is a story that begins by 
pointing out that there have been cer- 
tain innovations in Hopi life, such as 
chickens. A hawk who had destroyed 
the chickens was the great enemy of 


the Mushongnovi people. The hawk had 
to be killed but all that the religious 
leaders could do was to smoke and talk 
and pray. No one knew how to kill the 
hawk. A little mouse who feels sorry for 
them comes and offers to do it. Then 
three or four days are passed in prepa- 
ration for the war dance which the mouse 
will do before he undertakes to kill the en- 
emy. In this part of the story all of 
the familiar parts of Hopi religious cer- 
emonies are associated in the minds of 
children with preparation for war. To 
make a long story short the mouse kills 
the hawk by dodging into a hole when 
the hawk swoops down upon him. The 
— becomes impaled on a greasewood 
stick. 


The most insidious thing about the 
story, however, are the statements ap- 
pearing on almost all of the 67 pages. 
“This hawk was the great enemy of the 
Mushongnovi people... . The hawk had 
to be killed. ... He felt so sorry that 
he decided to kill the hawk ... TI] shall 
try to kill the hawk for you. ... Then 
I shall kill this enemey. . . . So, having 
these thoughts in mind we shall ap- 
proach that day. ... On that day he will 
kill our enemy, so with happy hearts 
let us prepare for that day. ... 
Dressed like a real warrior he thought 
like a real warrior. . .. The people 
gasped. . « They were frightened. 
... At first the people could not believe 
their own eyes. ... Then they were 


happy.” 


Children’s Stories Undermine 
Hopi Peace Teaching 


It seems on the surface that this is 
just a casual animal story in which the 
culprit killed is only a hawk; that there 
is nothing in it inconsistent with the 
hunting customs of the Hopi. But the 
fallacy in that reasoning is easily ex- 
posed. The Hopi have never been back- 
ward about hunting. They have never 
smoked and talked and prayed and 
feared when their enemy was a mere 
animal. They have on the contrary 
been the most courageous and skillful 
hunters. Therefore this story in paint- 
ing the people of Mushongnovi through- 
out as being reluctant in killing the 
hawk and resorting to subterfuges to 
avoid having to do it subtly weaves into 
the mind of the infant Hopi the sugges- 
tion that the hawk in this story is no 
ordinary hawk but personified symbol 
of a human enemy. The story holds up 
the parents of the youngsters before 
their eyes to ridicule them and to point 
out that a mere mouse could do the 
things that they refuse to do. 


The other book, Little Hopi, culminates 
in a chapter called “The Little War- 
riors.” In this chapter three children 
pretend that the Hopi are at war with 
the Utes and Paiutes. The young war- 
riors discover that their arrows make a 
nice popping sound when they hit melons 


(Continued on page 4) 
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What Would You Do? 


Answer to Problem on Page Two 


The regulation quoted in the problem 
(618.12a) seems superficially to conflict 
with Reg. 623.9. “Registrants Trans- 
ferred for Classification. (a) After re- 
turning the Classificaton Questionnaire 
(SSS Form No. 100), and before the 
local board of origin has undertaken the 
classification of a registrant, he may be 
transferred to another local board for 
classification if he is so far from his 
local board as to make complying with 
notices a hardship.” However the two 
do not conflict. It has been held that 
“jurisdiction” in this particular regula- 
tion means that if the registrant is ever 
called to army service either in class 
I-A or I-A-O he will be called according 
to the quotas of the board that had jur- 
isdiction at the time that he registered. 
This however does not prevent that board 
from transferring him for classification 
or for induction if there is an induction 
center closer to his new residence. The 
only thing that the original board can- 
not do is change the quotas under which 
he will be called. Therefore the board 
was mistaken in supposing that it could 
not transfer him. Selective Service Reg- 
ulation 623.10 tells the board how to 
make the transfer. 


Objector May Suggest Board's 
Convenience in Requesting Transfer 


Notice however, that the board can 
only make the transfer, for hardship 
before it has undertaken classification. 
However there is a second part of 623.9. 
Reg. 623.9 (b) says that the registrant 
may be transferred at any time “when a 
majority of the members of the local 
board, because of any conflicting inter- 
est, bias, or other reason, withdraw from 
consideration of the registrant’s classi- 
fication.” This clearly means that the 
local board can for any reason withdraw 
and transfer at any time at their dis- 
cretion; and therefore the objector may 
still ask for their withdrawal and the 
transfer even after classification has be- 
gun. The board might do this for its 
own convenience. For instance Regula- 
tion 606.32 (a) and 606.38 (b) provide 
that the registrant may get a substan- 
tial or verbatim copy of all the ma- 
terial in his file or else have the right 
to see the material. Rather than under- 
take the task of forwarding the written 
copies, the board might for its own con- 
venience transfer the case. 


For the pessimist who doubts that his 
local board will accept this line of reas- 
oning we point out that courts have held 
that all registrants have a right to a 
hearing on their classification and they 
might go further to hold that the draft 
board cannot deny a hearing by the 
subterfuge of not transferring a case 
unless it knows it is going to give the 
man his classification and that he will 
not need a hearing. 


Therefore the objector should not hes- 
itate to explain to his board its error 
and to point out that it can make the 
transfer. 


Sen. Douglas Satisfied 


Although as the draft law is now 
written there have been a number (over 
40) of prosecutions of conscientious ob- 
jectors the legislative assistant for Sen. 
Paul H. Douglas reports that the Sen- 
ator thinks the present provisions for 
COs in the law are adequate. 





HOPI (from page 3) 


and they unite to attack the enemy mel- 
ons. “The Utes, Paiutes, and the Hopi 
warriors join forces and attack the 
common foe. . . . But ‘best of all was 
the triumphant pop as they pierced the 
heart of the enemy. The warriors fought 
until not an enemy melon was left 
alive.” 

At the end of the story the uncle 
about to spank the boys says, “Well, it 
looks like your uncle is going to make 
war on you,” thereby associating the 
conquest of one nation by another with 
mere parental discipline. The rest of 
the book is devoted to a story about 
the rabbit hunt. It molds the thought 
of killing in the mind of the Hopi child 
through lines like the following: 


“They always talked 
of the game 
they would surely kill 
when they were bigger.” 


I cannot help feeling that the only part 
that will stick in the mind of the young 
Hopi is the words “they would surely 
kill when they were bigger” and that 
the division of lines is stronger punctu- 
ation than capitals and periods. 

In contrast to these two books in 
which the word “kill” is one of the most 
common words are the stories with 
which I learned to read. One that comes 
back to my mind is the story of the wind 
and the sun. The wind and the sun 
decided to have a contest to see which 
one could most easily induce a man to 
take off his coat. The wind blew and 
blew and blew and the harder it blew 
the harder the man wrapped his coat 
about him. Then the sun came out and 
beamed and smiled. After it beamed 
and smiled a little bit the man sat down 
and took off his coat and wiped his 


brow. 
Cluck! Cluck! Cluck! 

Another story that I can remember is 
the story of the Little Red Hen. She 
was probably a Rhode Island Red. She 
had certain independent features usual- 
ly asseciated with New England people. 
She ground some meal and made some 
flour and baked some bread and at each 
stage of production she asked certain 
barnyard characters named Ducky- 
Lucky, Piggy-Wiggy and Horsy-Worsy 
to help her. They all refused and then 
when they all came back to help her 
eat the bread, with primitive New Eng- 
land justice she said she would eat it 
herself. While the Little Red Hen was 
probably raised on the Old Testament 
instead of the New, I cannot help but 
feel that that story, or other stories 
similar to it would be more appropriate 
for young Hopi than the ones that are 
now being taught them. These dis- 
tinctly New England reader stories 
would be more sympathetic to the native 





IV-Es Pass 6,000 Mark 


Conscientious objectors classified IV- 
E (opposed to both combatant and non- 
combatant service) reached a total of 
6,489 on April 30, as reported by Na- 
tional Headquarters of Selective Service. 


By states Kansas leads with 1,050 in 
IV-E; Pennsylvania has 893, Ohio 843, 
Indiana 820, California 327, Illinois 255, 
Virginia 238, and Nebraska 191. 

Although inductions under the draft 
have been discontinued since January 
local boards have continued to classify 
registrants. The’ March REPORTER gave 
the accumulative total of IV-Es by 
months up to January 31. In February 
the number of IV-Es rose to 5,793, in 
March to 6,001 and in April to 6,439. 





Hopi culture than the presently used 
stories which are only superficially Hopi. 
The best stories to use are probably na- 
tive Hopi legends. 

Field Mouse can be obtained from the 
Education Division for 50c and Little 
Hopi for 60c, or if the reader is inter- 
ested, he may write to the National 
Service Board and we will obtain the 
books for him. 


This kind of government interference 
in home teaching is many times more 
serious and far more wide-spread in its 
effects than that which Dr. Wirt War- 
ren is now facing. A good response 
may be helpful to these people. Since 
we are dealing with the administrative 
relationship of our central Government 
to a group of people in the field of edu- 
cation, diligent attention to this problem 
may produce quicker results than could 
be reached if we were trying to deal 
with the innumerable city schools scat- 
tered throughout our country. 

Interested persons who want this 
wrong corrected should write to the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, Washington, D. 
C., telling him that Field Mouse and 
Little Hopi are too warlike for even 
average Americans, let alone a pacifist 
nation of which the U. S. is supposedly 
the guardian. Local Parent Teacher 
Associations would never allow this in 
the public schools in our home communi- 
ties. 





